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Calendar of Events 

April 8—Regular Meeting of 
Board of Directors. 

April 12—7 :30 P.M.—Society Meet- 
ing. Location: Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Lexington Avenue at 49th 
Street, New York City. Subject: 
Renegotiation of Government Con- 
tracts. 

May 10—Regular Meeting of 
3oard of Directors. 

May 10—7:30 P.M.—Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society. Location: Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, Lexington Ave- 
nue at 49th Street, New York City. 
Subject: Relief Provisions of the 
1942 Revenue Act. Speaker: Ran- 
dolph E. Paul, General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department. 


the 


the 


Annual Outing Cancelled 


The Society’s Annual Outing held 
in June for the past few years at the 
Westchester Country Club, on a rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on 
Meetings, has been cancelled by the 
Board of Directors. 

The difficulties of transportation 
and the feeling that occasions of this 
sort are not in line with present con- 
ditions led to the decision. It is 
expected that on completion of the 
war the annual outing will be held 
as in the past. 


Prize Essay Contest 


Members attention is directed to 
the Prize Essay Contest which closes 
on June 1, 1943, announcement of 
which again appears in this issue. It 
is hoped that a large number of papers 
will be submitted. 


April, 1943 


Annual Meeting 


The subject for discussion at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society on 
May 10th will be “The Relief Provi- 
sions of the 1942 Revenue Act”. We 
are fortunate to have secured as our 
speaker for that time, Randolph E. 
Paul, General Counsel of the Treasury 
Department. 

The increasing interest in the relief 
provisions of the Act and the exten- 
sion of time allowed to file Section 
722 Relief Applications make this 
meeting timely and of more than real 
interest to the members. The qualifi- 
cations of our speaker Randolph E. 
Paul to speak on this subject are 
known to all and a worthwhile eve- 
ning is guaranteed to all. 


Nominating Committee Report 


On April 1, 1943 the Committee on 
Nominations released its report. The 
following members were nominated 
as officers and directors: 


Officers—to hold office for one year 


Ms EEO eer President 
Henry A. Horne...... Vice-President 
Wm. R. Donaldson... . Vice-President 
Charles H. Towns.........Secretary 


Harry E. Van Benschoten. . Treasurer 
Directors—to hold office for three 
years 
3enjamin Harrow 
Charles L. Hughes 
J. Arthur Marvin 
Arthur E. Surdam 
C. Oliver Wellington 
Director—to hold office for one year 
Ernest O. Lothrop 
The election of officers and direc- 
tors will be held at the annual meeting 
of the Society on May 10, 1943. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


The Board of Directors of the Society has authorized the 
Committee on Publications to conduct a prize essay contest, the 
essays to be on a subject of interest to the accounting profession 
and suitable for publication in THE New York CerrtiFIED PusLic 
AccouNTANT. Prizes in the amount of $150 for first prize, $100 
for second prize, and $50 for third prize are offered. 


The general rules of the contest are as follows: 


All manuscripts shall be typed in duplicate on 8%x11 
stationery, double or triple space typing, and should not be more 


than 5000 words. 
* 


The name of the individual submitting the paper shall not 
appear on same, nor should there be any other means of identifying 
the manuscripts, which should be accompanied by a covering letter 
giving the contestant’s name and address and firm connection. 


* 


When submitted to the judges, each manuscript will be given 
a key number of identification. 


x 


Manuscripts should be forwarded to The Managing Editor 
of the New York Certified Public Accountant, 15 East 41st Street, 
New York City, on or before June 1, 1943. Awards will be 
announced as soon thereafter as possible. 


* 


All papers submitted shall become the property of the New 
York State Society of Certified Public Accountants and shall be 
available for publication in the New York Certified Public 
Accountant. The decision of the judges shall be final as to what 
papers may be entitled to prizes. 
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Consumers’ Goods Inventory 
Limitation Order L-219 

This Order issued December 29, 
1942 and amended March 26, 1943 
requires that “controlled merchants” 
under certain circumstances make 
special reports and restrict their 
receipts of consumers goods. Among 
the important provisions are the fol- 
lowing: 

Paragraph (a) (4) defines “con- 
trolled merchant” as 


“any merchant, not in any of the 
exempt categories established by 
paragraph (b), who: 

(1) On or after November 30, 
1942, had a_ mercantile 
inventory of consumers’ 
goods having a cost value of 
$50,000 or more at the end 
of any quarter of any of his 
federal income tax years, 
and also 

(11) During the twelve months 
preceding the end of the 
same quarter of his federal 
income tax year had net 
sales of consumers’ goods 


of $200,000 or more.” 


Paragraph (a) (1) defines con- 
sumers’ goods as: 
“ooods suitable in form and type 
for sale to individual ultimate 
consumers for personal or house- 
hold use, including but not limited 
to goods on List B, attached to 
Order L-219. Consumers’ goods 
do not include producers’ goods 
such as farm implements, goods 
used in rendering personal services 
such as shoe-repairing, or goods 
sold for consumption on the ven- 
dor’s premises such as fountain 
or restaurant fare. Consumers’ 
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goods shall not include any food 
or beverage for human or animal 
consumption, or any fuel oil, gaso- 
line, motor oil, grease, or allied 
petroleum products.” 


Paragraph (d) restricts receipts 


in the following terms: 


“(1) No controlled merchant 
whose mercantile inventory [as 
defined in Paragraph (a) (2)] is 
greater than his inventory limit at 
the beginning of any quarterly 
period, other than the first quar- 
terly period of the 1943 inven- 
tory year, shall have receipts of 
consumers’ goods during the quar- 
terly period in excess of his allow- 
able receipts for such quarterly 
period. 

(2) No controlled merchant whose 
mercantile inventory is greater 
than his inventory limit [as defined 
in Paragraph (c)] at the beginning 
of any quarterly period, other than 
the first quarterly period of the 
1943 inventory year, shall receive 
more than one-third of his allow- 
able receipts [as defined in Para- 
graph (a) (10)] for such quarterly 
period during the first month, or 
more than two-thirds during the 
first two months, or such quarterly 
period. 


(3) The War Production Board 
may issue specific instructions in- 
creasing or decreasing the allow- 
able receipts of particular con- 
trolled merchants. A request for 
increased allowable receipts may 
be made by filing Form PD-689 
and Form PD-690, accompanied 
by a letter in triplicate stating the 
reason for which such an increase 
is warranted.” 

Special reports are required by 
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aragraph (e) as follows: 
a 


“Any controlled merchant having 
a mercantile inventory which is 
greater than his inventory limit at 
the beginning of,any quarterly 
period, except the first quarterly 
period of his 1943 inventory year, 
shall fill out in duplicate, and mail 
to the War Production Board one 
copy of each of the following re- 
ports, retaining the other copy 
of each in his possession.” 
(1) Form PD-690, on or before 
the twenty-fifth day of the first 
month of such quarterly period, 
together with Form PD-689. 
(Form-689 is to be submitted 
once only, at the time of the 
first filing of Form PD-690). 


(2) Form PD-713, on or before 
the twenty-fifth day of the sec- 
ond month of such quarterly 
period. 

(3) Form PD-713, on or before 
the twenty-fifth day of the third 
month of such quarterly period. 
(4) Form PD-690, on or before 
the twenty-fifth day of the first 
month of the following quarterly 
period. 


Members and certain of their cli- 
ents may also be interested in learn- 
ing of the penalties provided in 
paragraph (q) (4): 

Violations: Any person who wil- 
fully violates any provision of 
this order, or who, in connec- 
tion with this order, wilfully con- 
ceals a material fact or furnishes 
false information to any depart- 
ment or agency of the United 
States is guilty of a crime, and 
upon conviction may be pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment. 
In addition, any such person 
may be prohibited from making 
or obtaining further deliveries 
of, or from processing or using, 
material under priority control 
or allocation and may be de- 
prived of priorities assistance. 


A copy of the Order as amended 
March 26, 1943, a booklet “Limita- 
tion of Inventory” explaining the 
Order, and “Questions and An- 
swers” that have been issued since 
publication of the booklet will be 
sent on application to Eaton V. W. 
Read, Administration Order L-219, 
War Production Board, 41 I:. 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Problem of Full-Time Employment 


By Dr. Marcus NADLER 


One of the great problems that will 
confront the United States as well 
as other civilized countries after the 
war will be to find full-time employ- 
ment for all people ready and willing 
to work. Upon the solution of this 
problem, in my opinion, will depend 
the future of the system of private 
enterprise and the future of the po- 
litical institutions now existing in 
this country; and, since your profes- 
sion is so closely tied up with private 
enterprise, I dare say upon the solu- 
tion of the problem of finding em- 
ployment for people willing and able 
to work depends the future of your 
profession.. This problem, in my 
opinion, will not arise immediately 
after the war in spite of the fact that 
millions of men may be discharged 
from the armed forces and millions 
of workers from the ammunition 
plants, because there are already being 
accumulated daily huge demands for 
commodities which will have to be 
met shortly after the war. 

There will be a tremendous need 
for all kinds of durable consumers’ 
goods; there will be a tremendous 
need for machinery and equipment, 
both in this country and abroad. Our 
people will have the purchasing power. 
The volume of currency in circula- 
tion today is already over sixteen 
billion dollars as compared with seven 
billion in 1939. The volume of bank 
deposits is constantly increasing, and, 
by the time the war is over, these 
deposits may amount to 150 or 175 
billion dollars. These deposits belong 
to the people whose demands will be 
large. Thus after the war for a pe- 
riod of time there will be a demand 
for capital and labor, and we may 
enjoy boom conditions. The real 
question, however, will arise after 
the war when the real post-war pe- 





riod begins, when we shall see whether 
or not we can solve this problem. 
What I contemplate doing tonight 
is this; to raise the following ques- 
tions: 
(1) Under what conditions can we 
have full employment? 


(2) What will be the function of 
private enterprise and of the govern- 
ment? 

(3) What should be the attitude 
of labor and labor leaders? 


(4) What role can international 
trade, international finance and in- 
vestments play in this country? And, 
finally, 

(5) Do we need a planned econ- 
omy, and if so who is to do the 
planning? 


Let us analyze the task of each 
group separately. Industry and 
trade can perform their task in cre- 
ating full employment by avoiding 
over-expansion and by avoiding of 
under-investment. We all know, as 
the last dozens of years have taught 
us, that this country is really pros- 
perous and has full employment only 
when we have a fair balance between 
the production of capital goods and 
the production of consumers’ goods. 
If we are to rely entirely upon the 
production of consumers’ goods, we 
cannot and we will not have full em- 
ployment. 

What creates the great swing in 
the capital goods industries? First, 
there is the question of over-expan- 
sion. Over-expansion, while it lasts, 
leads to great booms—to a great deal 
of employment; but it is inevitably 
followed by a period of deflation, a 
period of unemployment. Over-expan- 
sion can be caused either through 


Presented at the March 22, 1943 meeting of the Society at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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over-borrowing or through over-sav- 
ing. 

During the twenties our industrial 
establishments and individuals bor- 
rowed a great deal through the 
security markets. New plants and 
factories were established, thus cre- 
ating employment. But once the 
factories were completed and the 
people discharged, a vicious spiral of 
deflation was set in motion. 

Over-borrowing can be stopped 
and, in my opinion, will not take 
place. We already have margin re- 
quirements, and | do not believe it 
will be possible to obtain huge 
amounts of funds through the 
security markets-—through brokers’ 
loans—in order to finance the over- 
expansion. Over-savings on the part 
of corporations such as occurred dur- 
ing the twenties is also not likely to 
take place, because, should it take 
place, then undoubtedly taxes will 
be imposed similar in character 
to the undistributed profits tax, 
which will make over-savings on the 
part of corporations impossible. Fur- 
thermore, we have learnt a great deal 
during the last dozens of years to 
control the business cycle, and I am 
confident. that, under certain condi- 
tions and particularly under the 
guidance of capable C. P. A.’s, our 
industry will prevent over-expansion 
as well as under-investment. 

The government, in the post-war 
period, is also bound to play a very 
important role. In the past—prior 
to 1932—the government did not 
take a direct interest in business 
activity. When business activity 
turned downward, the most that the 
government would do was to influ- 
ence money rates. 

All this came to an end in 1932. 
Today, all governments in the world, 
without exception, consider it their 
duty to create conditions of full em- 
ployment. Furthermore, at the end 
of this war, we may have a public 
debt of 250 billion dollars, if not 
more, involving an annual debt 
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service of 4 to 5 billion dollars. We 
may have an annual charge for na- 
tional defense and veterans of 5 bil- 
lion dollars, if not more. It will take 
about 5 billion dollars to run the 
government. The Federal Govern- 
ment alone therefore will need 15 
billion dollars per annum, and it is 
quite evident that the government 
could not obtain a revenue of 15 bil- 
lion dollars in a period of depression 
when the national income amounts 
to 50 or 60 billion dollars. The 
higher the debt, the higher the ex- 
penditures for national defense and 
veterans, the more imperative it will 
be for the government to take meas- 
ures to keep business activity at a 
high level. 

The government, in my opinion, 
will exercise its influence on business 
in two ways: (1) Direct interven- 
tion; and (2) indirect. I visualize 
the direct intervention of the govern- 
ment as follows: 

First, housing: There is no ques- 
tion at all in my mind that housing 
has become a province of the gov- 
ernment. Through slum-clearing 
projects and through the operations 
of the FHA the government will 
provide the nation with housing 
worthy of the name American. 
Through the construction of roads, 
circular and transcontinental high- 
ways, the government will attempt 
to stimulate business activity. If 
these measures are properly handled, 
they need not impose any additional 
burden on the taxpayers nor inter- 
fere with the system of private en- 
terprise. 

In my opinion the government will 
be a very important factor in agri- 
culture. A floor on the leading agri- 
cultural commodity prices will be 
maintained, at least until our farm 
problem has been solved: and it can 
be solved either by diversification— 
making the farmer less dependent on 
one crop—or by chemistry. One can 
visualize a situation where there will 
be no grain surplus in the United 
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The Problem of Full-Time Employment 


States and where the grain of the 
nation that cannot be consumed as 
food will go for the production of 
synthetic articles—synthetic rubber 
and a number of other commodities. 
But until this takes place, in all prob- 
ability the government will take di- 
rect measures to prevent a sharp 
decline in the purchasing power of 
the farmer. 

In my opinion, the indirect meas- 
ures that a government can take in 
order to influence business activity 
will be even greater than the direct 
measures and, as believers in the sys- 
tem of private enterprise, we should 
rather encourage the indirect meas- 
ures and not so much the direct 
measures. Among the indirect meas- 
ures, I visualize the following: 

First, the establishment of a plan- 
ning agency to plan the public works 
of the Federal Government, of the 
States and municipalities. If one 
studies the history of public works in 
the United States one will find that, 
in periods of great prosperity, the 
amounts spent by the States and 
municipalities were very large; and 
in periods of depression, they de- 
creased. A planning agency estab- 
lished by the government, cooperat- 
ing with the States and municipali- 
ties, could coordinate our public 
works to the business cycle so that 
in periods of prosperity the works 
decline and in periods of depression 
they increase. 

In all probability government 
agencies established during the war 
to finance the conversion from peace- 
time to wartime production will be 
continued, and some of them—such, 
for example, as the V Loan—may re- 
main permanent thus enabling small 
and medium-sized enterprises to 
obtain capital which they could 
not obtain otherwise. If these 
measures are carefully handled, they 
need not interfere with the system 
of private enterprise, nor need they 
impose additional burdens on the 
taxpayers of the country. But there 
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are other indirect measures, which 
our government as well as other gov- 
ernments can take in order to pro- 
vide the people with full employ- 
ment. 

First, there is the question of tax- 
ation. To be sure, during the war, 
taxes are bound to be very burden- 
some. After the war the tax system 
should be modified in order to create 
initiative in private enterprise. If 
taxes remain too high, then private 
initiative and prgate incentive are 
gone. Not merely is it necessary to 
modify the taxation system of the 
Federal Government, but also the taxa- 
tion system of the States and muni- 
cipalities and to remove a great many 
offices for which we have no use. 

It will be necessary to establish a 
sound system of currency, so that 
people will have confidence in their 
money and be willing to save and 
buy medium- and long-term obliga- 
tions. It will be necessary to revise 
the anti-trust laws, the patent laws 
and adapt them to more modern con- 
ditions or to the conditions as they 
will exist at that time. 

Through social security the gov- 
ernment is also bound to play a very 
important role in the question of 
employment. Never again can our 
industrial activity decline to the level 
of 1932. At that time, when men 
were thrown out of work because of 
conditions over which they had no 
control, they could either go to pri- 
vate charity, to a poorhouse or, if 
they were very enterprising, sell ap- 
ples on the corners of our streets. 
Those conditions are gone and— 
thank God !—gone forever. 

In the future—as was the case in 
1938 when business activity sud- 
denly turned downward sharply— 
there will be a substantial nest-egg 
behind every worker in the form of 
social security, unemployment in- 
surance, old-age pensions and other 
assistance. Social security undoubt- 
edly will be extended. No matter 
how anybody feels about the Bev- 
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eridge Report or about the new 
social program recently proposed by 
the National Resources Planning 
Board, I do know that the Beveridge 
Plan is a document which in all 
probability will stir up public imagi- 
nation for years to come, and that 
out of it will come a social security 
system which will give security to all 
those who want it or need it. 

But this costs money; it may cost 
a great deal of money! It has been 
estimated that if tle Beveridge Plan 
were to be translated into conditions 
as they exist in the United States, it 
might absorb 15 billion dollars per 
annum. Where will all that money 
come from? In all probability the 
social security system of the coun- 
try will be modified, and I believe 
that the burden should be borne 
equally between the beneficiaries of 
social security and the employer. I 
can see no reason why, in the case of 
unemployment insurance, the em- 
ployer should bear the entire burden 
and the beneficiary none. 

Labor, too, can play a very im- 
portant role in the creation of con- 
ditions which will give us full em- 
ployment. In the first place, labor’s 
attitude toward wages has often in- 
terfered with production. Some of 
you will remember how, during the 
depression, the building industry in 
some parts of this State was de- 
pressed because labor refused to 
accept a reduction in wages. In other 
sections, on the other hand, where 
labor was willing to have a reduc- 
tion in its remuneration, building 
activity on a large scale took place. 
Labor will have to change its atti- 
tude toward labor-saving devices. 
Labor will have to consider the 
rights of investors, and, above all, 
labor will have to end jurisdictional 
disputes and a number of other mal- 
practices which have in the past 
handicapped progress in industry. I 
believe the labor laws will be modi- 
fied. What is needed there is, pri- 
marily, increased responsibility of 
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labor unions. This can be achieved 
through incorporation of unions, 
through publication and supervision 
of the accounts of labor unions. | 
fail to see why every corporation 
must have a C. P. A. going over its 
accounts and why labor unions, dis- 
posing of millions of dollars, should 
not have the same responsibility. 

Legislation will have to be passed 
which will do away with “feather- 
bedding”, and with jurisdictional 
disputes and racketeering. Unions 
are here to stay. Unionization has 
grown, and unions are bound to play 
a very important role economically 
as well as politically. Hence let us 
establish sound laws, laws under 
which the employer and employee 
share the same rights and where a 
big labor union has the same rights 
and responsibilities as a big corpora- 
tion. 

The war undoubtedly has stimu- 
lated research, and there is no ques- 
tion at all that after the war is over 
many new machines will be devel- 
oped which will greatly increase the 
efficiency of labor. Many have raised 
the question: will we not again have 
technological unemployment? Tech- 
nological unemployment, in my 
opinion, is only temporary. Techno- 
logical improvements in the long run 
lead to an increase in the standard 
of living. A nation is really pros- 
perous when wages are high, com- 
modity prices are low and the effi- 
ciency of labor is great. When wages 
are high and the products of labor 
are low because of greater efficiency, 
then many people are able to buy 
these commodities. This creates a 
demand for all kinds of semi-luxur- 
ies, incteases the standard of living, 
leads to a decline in the number of 
hours worked and gives leisure for 
spending. To be sure, technological 
improvements will create temporary 
unemployment, cause a_ shift of 
workers from one industry to an- 
other, but in the long run lead to an 
increase in the standard of living. 
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International trade and interna- 
tional investments can also play an 
important role in creating full em- 
ployment. Let us use our imagina- 
tion fora moment and try to visualize 
the world as it will be at the end of 
this war. 

Europe—or a great part of Europe 
—will be in ruin. All of the conti- 
nent of Europe from the Volga right 
straight to the Atlantic will be de- 
nuded of merchandise, consumers’ 
goods, as well as durable goods. The 
Far East, or a large part of it, will be 
in ruin. On the other hand, the 
productive capacity of the United 
States will be greater than ever be- 
fore. We will have more textile 
machinery, more chemical machin- 
ery, more steel plants and other 
plants than we will be able to use in 
this country. And if we use our 
power as citizens and as voters, and 
if a peace is established removing 
the dangers of war, one can visualize 
an expansion of American industry 
all over the world. One can see 
surplus machinery being trans- 
planted to China or to the Dutch 
East Indies, to the Near East, to 
South America. This will take the 
form of direct investments, and lay 
the foundation for later exportation 
of all kinds of parts of machinery. 

We must also learn the lesson 
that in order to sell abroad we must 
buy abroad; and we must not repeat 
the mistake that we made at the end 
of the last war when almost overnight 
we became a creditor nation: We raised 
our “tariffs” in 1922 and again in 
1930, and were surprised that for- 
eigners did not pay their debt service 
on the loans floated in the United 
States. 

The United States today is a great 
beacon of light and of hope for the 
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rest of the world, not merely to free 
them from the yoke of the worst 
tyranny that ever existed in the 
history of the world, but also to 
provide them with the wherewithal 
to keep body and soul together once 
the slaughter is over. Charity may 
be all right for a day, for a week, 
for six months; but the United States 
cannot afford to become the “Santa 
Claus of the world”. The only way 
we can really help the uations of the 
world is by lending them the tools in 
the form of surplus factories that we 
will have, to enable them to increase 
the efficiency of their own labor, to 
create the products which they need ; 
and in doing so, we will help them 
and we will help ourselves. 

What conclusions can one draw? 
The problem of full employment is a 
ereat one, and I repeat, upon its solu- 
tion will depend the future of our 
free institutions, political as well as 
economic. I am more convinced than 
ever that private enterprise and co- 
operation with the government can 
create a situation where full employ- 
ment exists. After all, we are blessed 
with all the natural resources that a 
nation can desire. We are the great- 
est industrial nation in the world, 
the greatest mineral-producing na- 
tion in the world, and we are the 
greatest agricultural nation in the 
world. We have the skill and the 
inventive genius. If, at the end of 
the war and even now during the 
war we approach the problem in the 
words of Abe Lincoln: “With good 
will toward all and with malice to- 
ward none’, and if we bring some 
hard, good, common sense into our 
political problems, then I am sure 
we and our children and those who 
follow them will live truly in “The 
Land that Flows with Milk and 
Honey”. 
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Chairman Klein: In the planning 
of our meeting for tonight, it was 
decided that we conduct a sort of 
extemporaneous symposium; that I 
would try to analyze the words of 
wisdom that I knew we would hear 
and which we have heard, and then 
[I would call—as my eye lit on a 
likely candidate —for three-minute 
comments on special, particular fac- 
ets of the subject as I visualized 
them. 

Post-war problems of the profes- 
sional accountant in the United States 
involve not only his personal, social 
and economic status in the post-war 
world,—concern about which he shares 
with all fellow Americans,—but these 
problems embrace questions of pub- 
lic finance, conversion from war to 
peace activities, and the operations 
of business and industry under post- 
war conditions. Yes, these and many 
more. 


Professor Nadler has discussed a 
fundamental aspect of the post-war 
economy, namely, full-time employ- 
ment. Truly, as he says, if we can 
achieve approach to the solution of 
the age-old problem of cyclical un- 
employment, the post-war standard 
of living promises to be higher than 
the human family has ever experi- 
enced. Theoretically, such achieve- 
ment and such standard are possible; 
all of us should strive to implement 
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the most appealing and the most 
feasible of the many plans for post- 
war economy which will soon be de- 
bated and discussed. Few of us have 
ever been confronted with a more 
challenging opportunity. Winston 
Churchill, yesterday, in another of 
his epoch-marking speeches, pointed 
out the futility of attempting detailed 
plans and, on the other hand, the 
wisdom and inescapable necessity of 
broad-gauged plans predicated on 
economic fundamentals. 

Now I think that I can attempt to 
orientate this probably so as to have 
it presented, instead of by me, by 
three-minute men from the Society. 

First, our own historian, Mr. Nor- 
man E. Webster, should tell us about 
the historical development in the 
United States of the professional ac- 
countant, with emphasis on functional 
growth. I therefore call on him to 
speak on “The Functional Develop- - 
ment of Professional Accountancy 
and of the Professional Accountant 
in the United States.” 


Norman E. Webster: [ am re- 
minded of the recent words of the 
attractive, eloquent and convincing 
representative from China. She said 
“We live in the present, we dream of 
the future, and we learn eternal 
truths from the past.” 

But many of us think that public 
accountancy does not have much of 
a past—it’s too young. Well let’s 
look at the record. 

In 1651 the New Amsterdam Com- 
pany hired Johannes Dyckman as its 
bookkeeper here. But the next year 
the Holland Directors sent over an 
accountant to make an examination 
and to report upon the business. 
Perhaps they thought some one was 
trying to “beat the Dutch.” 

During the next century several 
persons announced in New York 
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papers their qualifications and readi- 
ness for accounting engagements. 
How many there were at any one 
time and how much work they did I 
don’t know. Possibly accountants 
and engagements were few. ‘ 
In 1786 the first New York Direc- 
tory was published. It was compiled 
by an accountant. Ilowever he was 
not the only practitioner. News- 
papers that year carried notices of 
two others. There were 14 account- 
ants in Edinburgh in 1774; 6 in Glas- 
gow in 1783; 5 each in London and 


Liverpool in 1790; and 3 in New’ 


York in 1786. At the end of the 19th 

Century there were hundreds here. 
So much of the past, we know the 

present, but what of the future? 

Times seem to be changing. The 
public practice of accountancy grew 
up under free enterprise, the capital- 
istic system. Acquisitiveness and in- 
security were spurs to effort. Free 
enterprise was served by account- 
ancy and rewarded that service. Will 
that continue? 

What may result from the popular 
or at least the loudly vocal demand 
for social security I cannot foretell. 
But I suspect that fewer will enter 
the race when all they can get is 
exercise—when there will be no laurel 
wreath for the victor. If there is to 
be a leveling of the economic status 
of all and with no special ration 
books, then one “eternal truth from 
the past” teaches that it will be a 
leveling down, not up. We may not 
be needed. 


3ut I see one ray of hope. When 
the leveling is accomplished; when 
insecurity no longer is an urgent in- 
centive to hard work; when the 
financial demands of social security 
are pointing toward national bank- 
ruptcy, quite possibly accountants 
may be exempted from the 40-hour 
week and be expected to work long 
and arduously in order that Uncle 
Sam may get the necessary revenues 
from taxes on our tremendous fees. 
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Sometimes | think I may spend my 
next hundred years in China. 


Chairman Klein: Now that we 
have had Mr. Webster’s admirable 
historical sketch, we should hear from 
Mr. Saul Levy on “The Role of the 
Accountant Today in Public Serv- 
ice.” 


Saul Levy: For many years prior 
to Pearl Harbor there has been a 
very definite trend in the relations of 
government and business which has 
greatly emphasized the growing im- 
portance of the public aspect of the 
practice of public accountancy. Though 
this had been recognized both in gov- 
ernment circles and in the business 
community, it had not been accom- 
panied by commensurate direct par- 
ticipation by public accountants in 
the public service. With the advent 
of war, this lag was speedily elim- 
inated. Certified Public Accountants 
on every level of professional capac- 
ity and experience soon found them- 
selves in increasing numbers in the 
public service. Organizing the na- 
tional economy for total war created 
many key positions of unprecedented 
importance which called for the tech- 
nical talents of those trained in our 
field of work. These positions in the 
Army, Navy, War Production Board, 
Office of Price Administration and 
numerous other governmental agen- 
cies have been filled by accountants 
who were selected because of their 
professional qualifications as ac- 
countants. 


I need only refer to one or two 
conspicuous examples. When the 
War Department was reorganized in 
March, 1942, a past president of this 
Society, Brigadier General Arthur H. 
Carter, was appointed Director of 
the Fiscal Division, Headquarters, 
Services of Supply, and Budget Of- 
ficer of the War Department. So far 
as I know he carries the highest mili- 
tary rank ever conferred upon a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant for profes- 
sional work in the public service in 
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the history of our country. It is more 
than likely, also, that never in our 
history has greater responsibility in 
the handling of public affairs been 
conferred upon a member of our pro- 
fession. General Carter has built up 
an organization which includes many 
other Certified Public Accountants, 
among them two other past presi- 
dents of our Society, Col. Andrew 
Stewart and Lt. Col. Morris C. Troper. 

[ would also like to mention the 
fact that a past president of the 
American Institute, Commander N. 
Loyall McLaren, is now in charge of 
the Cost and Audit activities of the 
Navy, and is a member of the Navy 
Price Adjustment Board, dealing with 
the renegotiation of contracts. 

Certified Public Accountants to- 
day are addressing themselves to the 
accountancy problems of the govern- 
ment with all the professional com- 
petence which they command. I am 
certain that when the record of their 
achievements is completed it will es- 
tablish a new and distinguished tra- 
dition of public service by members 
of our profession. 

None of us can foretell the events 
even of the immediate future. Surely 
we cannot accurately visualize the 
long range shape of things to come. 
We do know, however, that military 
victory will not bring our profes- 
sional activities in the public service 
to a sudden halt. The work involved 
in contract terminations and contract 
renegotiations is of itself sufficient to 
open up vistas of the long continued 
need for our services. The problems 
of the transition from a war time to 
a peace time economy, as well as the 
endeavor to deal with national and 
international post-war programs will 
make demands upon our profession 
even greater than the demands for 
participation in the war effort. 

It seems to me that we should look 
forward to steadily increasing partici- 
pation in the public service by pub- 
lic accountants in the years to come 
I am sure that we have a great tech- 
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nical contribution to make in the 
winning of the peace as in the win- 
ning of the war. I am confident that 
we will measure up to our post-war 
responsibilities as effectively as we 
are now playing our part in the war 
program. 


Chairman Klein: While today’s 
role of the accountant in public serv- 
ice is so extensive, as we have just 
heard from Mr. Levy, nevertheless 
his private function continues. And 
so, I now ask Mr. A. S. Fedde, to tell 


* us about “The Role of the Account- 


ant Today in Private Practice.” 


A. S. Fedde: Accounting practice 
today is not easy. Departments of 
the Government concerned with the 
conduct of the War have taken many 
of the best accountants, both prin- 
cipals and staff men, leaving us 
severely handicapped. Furthermore, 
production of materials for the con- 
duct of the War is proceeding at high 
pressure and the accounting matters 
connected therewith have to be taken 
care of in some way. 

We are surrounded by regulations 
of all kinds, and when the bulletin of 
a school said: “Customary account- 
ancy practice has undergone radical 
change and the active practitioner is 
more likely to be consulted about an 
application for a price adjustment 
than a trial balance,” the statement 
is not a product of fancy but con- 
siderably understates the actual con- 
Being consulted about a 
trial balance or a balance sheet is 
only one thing, whereas we have to 
be ready for consultation on regula- 
tions relating to prices, wages and 
salaries, materials and production 
control, renegotiation of War con- 
tracts, contracts with financing agen- 
cies of the Government, and the like. 

Industry, therefore, while operat- 
ing under new laws, regulations and 
licenses, looks to a considerable ex- 
tent to accountants to advise them as 
well as to do actual accounting work 
required under such conditions. 
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Chairman Klein: No symposium 
of the kind which I have been in- 
vited to conduct would be complete 
without rather extended reference to 
taxation. The constructive contribu- 
tions of the certified public account- 
ant to the development of Federal, 
State and local taxation cannot be 
easily exaggerated. As Prime Min- 
ister Churchill pointed out yesterday, 
in Britain, ‘Direct taxation on all 
classes stands at unprecedented and 
sterilizing levels. Besides this there 
is indirect taxation raised to a re- 
markable height.” We might truly 
make the same observation about 
domestic taxation. Again, we may 
echo for ourselves the Prime Minis- 
ter’s promise regarding post-war tax- 
ation: “... we do not intend to shape 
our plans or levy taxation in a way 
which by removing personal incen- 
tive would destroy initiative and 
enterprise.” 

3efore calling on members to dis- 
cuss selected phases of taxation, let 
me keep you for a few minutes on 
one phase of the relationship between 
our post-war fiscal problem and eco- 
nomic recovery. There is a close 
relationship between such problem 
and recovery, for, I assume, we shall 
continue to function in a money- 
economy. As you will recall, the 
Prime Minister, in his speech, made 
clear that he envisaged no departure 
from money and price economy. 

Our fiscal history clearly reveals 
that until World War I national fis- 
cal policy was predicated on cur- 
rently balanced budgets. Wars and 
depressions produced deficits, but 
these were short-lived. Well may it be 
said that we abhorred a national debt 
—we had a horror of mortgaging our 
future. 

Prior to World War I, our peak 
debt was $2.7 billion, in 1865, but 
soon again there was a surplus. World 
War I maximum debt was $25.5 bil- 
lion in June, 1919; reduction aver- 
aged $850 million annually until the 
1930 low point of $16.2 billion. We 
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proceeded true to form. The reverse 
trend set in during the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, at the end of which 
national indebtedness amounted to 
$22.5 billion, only $3 billion below 
World War I peak. By the end of 
the current fiscal year, the national 
debt is expected to be from $130 to 
$140 billion, and, if the war lasts, it 
may reach and even exceed $200 bil- 
lion by June 30, 1944. 


Our own national experience fur- 
nishes no guide for the handling of 
such a debt or, indeed, for living with 
it. British experience suggests both 
the possibility and expediency of 
consolidating the debt into non- 
amortizable “consols,’ and even the 
annual fixing of the interest rate. 
There are those who profess not to 
worry about the size of the debt or 
its annual carrying charge, so long 
as taxpayers are also holders of the 
government’s obligations. I regret 
that we cannot explore that intriguing 
subject further tonight. 


We are currently spending at the 
rate of about $230 million daily, of 
which $200 million represent war 
costs. The President’s 1944 budget 
message calls for daily expenditures 
of $300 million, of which $265 million 
are for war purposes. By comparison 
World War I costs were pygmy : $30 
million average per day, and peak 
expenditures of $55 million during 
November, 1918. At the rate of $300 
million per day, expenditures for 55 
days about equal total United States 
expenditures during the entire nine- 
teenth century, including the cost of 
financing of the Civil War! 


This brief summary of our war 
finance explains the pressure of cur- 
rent taxation and indicates inescap- 
able continuance at high levels in the 
post-war period. Prospective national 
income in the post-war period on the 
$100 billion level, compared with 
maximum national income up to and 
including 1939 of not over approxi- 
mately $71 billion, may afford the 
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possibility, despite high taxes, of a 
very satisfactory standard of living. 
The relationship of the current 
fiscal phenomenon to us may be illus- 
trated in connection with the possi- 
bility of our clients or ourselves cre- 
ating a competence. That’s an old- 
fashioned notion, for, as long ago 
as the turn of the last century, Pope 
wrote: 
“Reason’s whole pleasure, all the 
joys of sense, 
Lie in three words: health, peace, 
and competence.” 


Under 1943 federal income and 
estate tax rates, there is practically 
no longer an opportunity, starting 
from scratch, to create a competence 
by the standards of yesterday. Try 
some calculations for yourself, on 
assumed earnings not subject to the 
capital gains tax. How much would 
you have to earn annually for ten 
years or for twenty years, after al- 
lowing for modest living expenses, 
to leave your heirs, net, $100,000, or 
$250,000, or $500,000, or, forsooth, 
$1,000,000 ? 


To leave net, after estate taxes: 
Annual Annual 
earnings earnings 

for 10 years for 20 years 


$ 100,000.. $ 85,000 $ 32,000 
250,000.. 600,000 190,000 
500,000.. 1,270,000 550,000 

1,000,000.. 2,130,000 1,075,000 


Obviously, some normal ambitions 
of yesterday have gone with the 
wind. But what of the morrow? 

Many individuals and groups have 
attempted to portray the economic 
and social pattern of the post-war 
world. Numerous plans for the in- 
fluencing and shaping of that pattern 
either are in the making or are already 
prepared. I trust that those among us 
who would discourage such planning 
are both few and uninfluential. Unfor- 
tunately, history holds forth little 
promise that acceptable and practi- 
cable formulae will evolve, but this 
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regrettable fact, I submit, should not 
lead us to encourage scoffing skeptics 
or mentally atrophied “diplomats.” 
Dyspeptic pessimists should not be 
permitted to prevent the utilization 
of Judaeo-Christian ethical principles 
in the formulation of a charter for 
living in the post-war world. The 
revelation that conservative states- 
men are grappling with the problems 
of formulating post-war plans, as 
witness Mr. Churchill’s speech of 
yesterday, justifies the hope that a 
turning point in history has been 
reached. 

That was a longer interlude than | 
intended. We shall hear now from 
Mr. Benjamin Harrow on “The Role 
of the Accountant Today in State 
and Local Taxation.” 


Benjamin Harrow: I am asked to 
talk on The Role of the Accountant in 
State and Local Taxation. I am not 
quite sure whether it is the future 
role or the present; although I do 
not think there is any serious dif- 
ference. 

[ have some random notes and 
some ideas. I think the problem 
will be concerned generally with the 
formulation of tax laws, the adminis- 
tration of tax laws, and certain prob- 
lems of the relationship of the ac- 
countant and the client. 

The chief difference between the 
role of the accountant today and the 
role in the future, I think, will lie 
in the fact that in the future we are 
going to recognize the importance 
of the function of the accountant as 
a part of the economic process. I 
think that will be emphasized more 
than it is today. Today we already 
consider that the accountant is in a 
critical occupation when it comes to 
the draft, and boards do grant the 
accountant temporary deferments. 

But speakng specifically with re- 
spect to some of the tax laws, the 
major State taxes are, of course, the 
income tax and the franchise tax. 
Both are concerned with the concept 
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of income. And while taxable in- 
come is usually narrower than the 
accountant’s concept or the econo- 
mist’s idea of income, the accountant 
has unquestionably had a major in- 
fluence in shaping the legal concept 
of income. 

The Legislature (and in the future 
even more so) must look to the ac- 
countant for guidance in the formu- 
lation of sound tax laws, particularly 
in the two fields that I have men- 
tioned, the income tax and the fran- 
chise tax. In recent years the ac- 
countant has had thrust upon him a 
responsibility to the public. I think 
that is really the keynote of the 
problem. It is a responsibility that 
he never had before, and this has 
really elevated accountancy and 
given it a professional status that it 
never enjoyed before. With it I 
think has come a greater sense of 
civic consciousness, and also, it 
seems to me, the right of the ac- 
countant to speak up to the legis- 
lators as they tamper with the tax 
laws in their annual “field day”, and 
to tell them which laws are desir- 
able and which are unsound. Our 
own State Society has for years 
worked in close harmony with our 
State Legislature, and in the past 
we have discharged fully our obli- 
gation and the obligation to our own 
professional status so far as the 
formulation of tax laws is concerned. 

Now in the administration of the 
laws, the accountant has an impor- 
tant function. Of course he can pre- 
pare tax reports in such a way that 
the work of auditing the returns is 
made easier and, in connection with 
the audit of the returns, whether it 
is done by correspondence or in con- 
ference, the accountant can mini- 
mize the work of the Tax Commis- 
sion by a cooperative attitude. 

In the field of local taxation par- 
ticularly, it seems to me, the account- 
ant could very well be entrusted 
with the responsibility of actually 
certifying to the correctness of a 
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return prepared by him, thus making 
entirely unnecessary any audit of 
such a return by the local authori- 
ties. That would result in a con- 
siderable saving in the expense of 
administering the tax laws. 

Now so far as the relation of the 
accountant to his own client is con- 
cerned, of course there he is playing 
his most vital role. It is the client 
who compensates him for his serv- 
ices, and it is the client’s interest 
with which he is most concerned; 
but as a professional man he must 
not only serve this interest but at 
the same time maintain, a high level 
of integrity toward his public inter- 
est and responsibilities. 


Chairman Klein: It’s time to deal 
with: “The Role of the Accountant 
Today in Federal Taxation.” We 
shall hear from Mr. Maurice Austin. 


Maurice Austin: I am asked to 
speak about our present activities in 
the field of federal income taxation. 

I could spend a great deal of time 
uttering platitudes about the impor- 
tant part we play in the various 
phases of federal income taxation, 
about all the returns we prepare to 
facilitate the flow of all this tax 
money to Uncle Sam to make the 
deficit just a little smaller, about all 
the protests we file and the advice we 
give, and also about all the relief ap- 
plications we will be filing and fight- 
ing about for the next ten years—I 
am sure it will be at least that. Hav- 
ing in mind what Benjamin Harrow 
has just said and what Victor H. 
Stempf will undoubtedly have to say 
about what we hope in the future will 
be the added role of C. P. A.s in con- 
nection with tax administration and 
the more ready acceptance of returns 
prepared and perhaps to some degree 
sponsored by them, I should like to 
make a few remarks about the re- 
sponsibilities of the role that we have 
had and continue to have in handling 
this work, and how these responsibil- 
ities are being discharged. 
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Just recently, as you all know, the 
Tax Court of the United States has 
changed its rules so as to provide for 
written examinations as a prerequisite 
for permission to practice before that 
Tax Court for all except attorneys; 
which is a radical change from past 
procedure. I don’t think that that is 
the final word on this subject. This 
Society, and other accounting organ- 
izations, are still working on the 
matter, but whether that remains a 
fixed state of affairs or not, I don’t 
think that that materially affects our 
status in this field, and this is why: 

Our profession is accorded very 
high standing by those in the govern- 
ment charged with the administra- 
tion of these laws. Never in the his- 
tory of the profession have we been 
regarded as highly down in Wash- 
ington and the other centers of tax 
administration. | might cite a few 
instances. Last year this Society, 
the American Institute and many 
other accounting organizations, made 
numerous and detailed reeommenda- 
tions to Congress for technical amend- 
ment of the tax laws. The vast 
majority of these—a percentage far 
higher than ever before—were ac- 
cepted and constitute the bulk of 
that part of the 1942 legislation 
which is not directly concerned with 
tax rates. 

You all know about what was done 
to liberalize the federal government’s 
policy on tax return extensions. That 
was the work of the accounting or- 
ganizations. I am sure that most of 
you know that a joint resolution is 
well on its way through Congress, 
extending from April 21st to Sep- 
tember 15th the due date for the fil- 
ing of relief applications under Sec- 
tion 722 for years beginning prior to 
1942, which before that was one of 
our biggest worries,—that is the prepa- 
ration of all these claims in the 
few weeks remaining between March 
15th and April 21st. I don’t think I 
am overstating when I say that the 
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New York State Society may justly 
claim credit for this legislation. 

Now all I mean to bring out for the 
present purpose by these few illus- 
trations is the fact that while some of 
these matters have been urged by bar 
associations, by commercial organ- 
izations, chambers of commerce, and 
others, they got their final and decis- 
ive impetus, and were brought about 
largely because of the high regard 
with which the accounting profession 
and the organizations representing it 
are held in Washington. 

Now where does this lead us so 
far as the future is concerned? When 
I mentioned the change in the Tax 
Court rules, I stated in effect that we 
needn't feel too much concern about 
that detrimentally affecting us in the 
future. The validity of that conclu- 
sion is conditioned, however, upon 
our maintaining the position of high 
regard with the powers that be in tax 
administration; and the manner in 
which we shall measure up to the 
added responsibilities imposed by war- 
time conditions will greatly affect the 
continuance of that status. 

For example, in connection with 
the liberalization of extension policy. 
it was greatly urged upon us down 
in Washington that we do not abuse 
that liberalization ; because extensive 
abuse would cause a reversion to the 
rigid rules of the past, and perhaps 
worse. And so also, in the filing, of 
relief claims. You may recall that, 
after the last war, unfounded claims 
were filed in great number merely on 
speculation, on contingent fee arrange- 
ments. A revival of that sort of 
thing today by accountants will not 
help the accounting profession, and 
will react seriously upon it. One of 
the representations made to the people 
in Washington as a basis for extend- 
ing this due date, was the represen- 
tation that responsible accounting 
practitioners desire greatly to avoid 
the filing of unfounded claims which 
would otherwise be forced upon them 
if they didn’t have sufficient time to 
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prepare them. I am sure I am not 
over-sanguine when I express the 
opinion that any abuse in this direc- 
tion will not come from members of 
our Society or similar professional 
accounting organizations. 

Finally, the present unprecedented 
high tax rates place a premium upon 
so-called “tax avoidance plans”: e.g., 
the marriage of a defunct corpora- 
tion (with perhaps a $10,000,000 paid- 
in capital and a $9,990,000 deficit) a 
growing enterprise to take advantage 
of the former’s large invested capital. 
We could multiply endlessly the 
types of clever, ingenious schemes 
which apparently comply with the 
letter of the law but which, in a 
period of wartime and in a greater 
period of realism in the courts are, 
in most instances, doomed to entire 
failure and, in any event, to many 
years of litigation. 

Now, without attempting to moral- 
ize (each one’s morals are his own) 
I think, as a matter of hard fact, any 
practitioner—or what is more im- 
portant to us, any group of practi- 
tioners—who become identified to 
any extent with the development of 
what I call “over-smart tax avoid- 
ance schemes” which are mere mani- 
fest perversions of the tax laws, are 
bound to bring upon themselves a 
criticism and loss of respect, the 
detrimental results of which are in- 
calculable. I am quite hopeful that 
here, again, we will not fall down. 





Chairman Klein: History is often 
said to be a guide to the future. I 
now call on Mr. Victor H. Stempf 
to tell us his conception of the “Tax 
Developments of the Post-War Pe- 
riod.” 


Victor H. Stempf: Messrs. Har- 
row and Austin, who preceded me, 
have demonstrated the importance 
of the accountants’ position in mat- 
ters of taxation; we know that the 
profession enjoys an enviable respect 
in Washington. The House Ways 
and Means Committee, the Senate 
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Finance Committee, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Federal Income Taxation, 
the Treasury, and the Bureau lend 
us an attentive and appreciative ear. 
Tax legislation has not followed our 
advice fully, but in many respects 
our testimony has influenced the trend 
of legislation and regulation. The 
crucial needs of a war have strained 
the search for new sources of rev- 
enue and have extended rates to a 
point approaching diminishing re- 
turns. To use the words of George 
Auld (referring to Washington in 
the early days of the war), the tax 
law has become a kaleidoscopic phan- 
tasmagoria. 

The course of the profession in the 
post war period seems clear to me! 
It is transparent that the present 
many forms and impacts of taxation 
pursue the ancient philosophy of get- 
ting the greatest immediate revenue 
from those who squawk least, and 
of devising new sources which ap- 
pear, at least superficially, logical. 
Notwithstanding the self-evident 
plaint that one cannot deal simply 
with a complex situation, the plat- 
form of the profession should be one 
of simplification. The early post-war 
period will afford the strategic op- 
portunity to stress the plank which 
has been in the platforms of our fed- 
eral taxation committees for many 
years calling for the establishment 
of a nonpartisan commission of care- 
fully chosen civilians to study the 
whole tax structure; to the end, par- 
ticularly, that they shall recommend 
fixed principles of federal income 
taxation, both as to form and inci- 
dence; such principles to remain 
fixed for at least a decade; the yield 
of revenue to be adjusted through 
changed rates and not through con- 
stantly shifted principles. 

As accountants, it seems to me, 
that we also have every reason to 
demand a closer adherence in tax 
accounting to those principles which 
are generally recognized and accepted 
in corporate accounting. 
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Finally, it seems true also that the 
time has come when the federal gov- 
ernment should with full confidence 
afford the profession the same trust 
and responsibility enjoyed in Canad 
and Britain; which means in sub- 
stance that returns, which bear the 
O’K of members of the profession, 
should be accepted, with all the im- 
plications of responsibility, as reflect- 
ing fairly the results of operations, 
the taxable income, and related tax 
due from taxpayers. 


Chairman Klein: At last we come 
to our own man-power problems. We 
should like to have Mr. P. W. R. 
Glover tell us about the “Current 
Manpower Problems of the Profes- 
sion.” 


P. W. R. Glover: We are in a war, 
gentlemen, and a pretty tough one; 
and I am firmly convinced that the 
manpower question at the present 
time in public accountancy is seri- 
ous. I take rather a gloomy view of 
it, though I suppose we in America 
should always feel optimistic. 

What has happened in our prac- 
tice since Pearl Harbor? I have seen 
it in our office—and the experience 
must be similar in the office of every 
other practitioner—that first of all 
the men over twenty-two years of 
age vanished into war work. That 
means that the college men, the col- 
lege graduates who were working by 
day in public practice learning their 
professional work and who were 
studying at night to secure their 
C.P.A. certificate, are gone for the 
duration—perhaps some of them 
gone out of the profession forever. 





We now have the draft age re- 
duced to eighteen. That means that 
the high school man immediately 
goes into the Army. He is lucky, or 
he is very efficient or very capable, 
if he is able to have one year of col- 
lege before he goes into the Army. 
In addition, the men under thirty- 
eight though they be married or 
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have dependents will, if this war 
goes on, be in government service; 
either in combatant service or war 
work. Even now the men who are 
under forty-five are being considered 
If this war goes on and is a long war, 
there is going to be a tremendous 
gap in the available certified public 
accounants. How is that gap going 
to be filled? In part by women: in 
part by older men who cannot se- 
cure the C.P.A. Certificate or could 
not reasonably be expected to secure 


the certificate. I think that is the 
condition with which we are faced 
today. 

| tuned in the other nigh the 
Town Hall Hour. The subject was 
Education in Wartime. One speaker 


said, “If the conditions in the United 
States through bombing of our cit- 
ies, through invasion of the United 
States, were serious enough, educa- 
ion would temporarily be aban- 
doned.” Now I am not one of these 
pessimists on the war; I do not want 
you to think that for one minute. I 
doubt very much if we will ever be 
bombed or ever be invaded in this 
war. But I know in order to win this 
war, we have got to work and we 
have to have that spirit of determina- 
tion to get through with it that must 
exist if we are to win. 

I am afraid my remarks have been 
rather gloomy; but somehow or 
other I think the profession will be 
able to train staff members itself, 
or through the colleges by refresher 
courses, to secure sufficient staff 
members to pull through. The pros- 
pect therefore is one of many post- 
war adjustments, as to which I shal! 
not comment. 


Chairman Klein: It was hardly 
necessary for Mr. Glover to remind 
us of our current labor difficulties. 
But what of the morrow? I call on 
Mr. Henry A. Horne to talk on: 
“Post-war Manpower Problems of 
the Profession.” 
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Symposium on Post-l'ar Problems of the Accountant 


Henry A. Horne: Among the war- 
time problems of professional ac- 
countants that of Man Power has 
been outstanding. Many, probably 
most, firms of accountants normally 
have been employers of young men, 
and a large proportion of the mem- 
bers of their staffs have been men 
within the age group that is eligible 
for active military service. 

‘here were many reasons for this. 
Primarily they are all based on the 
fact that the field work of a public 
accountant is a young man’s job. It is 
done best by young men. 

Selective Service has called these 
young men away from professional 
accounting. Not many are left. 

The man-power problem that pub- 
lic accountancy has been facing, and 
is now facing, is that of providing 
substitutes for the staff men now in 
the Army and Navy. 

The substitution has been accom- 
plished in various ways. Among the 
sources of new staff personnel have 
been: 

1. Older men, with accounting ex- 
perience, who thought that they had 
graduated from the need of traveling 
out of the head office to do the field 
work of auditing. 

2. Other men, over draft age, who 
have had very little knowledge of 
accountancy but who have consider- 
able common sense and intelligence, 
and who, with training, have been 
found able to do the work of junior 
accountants and in some cases, that 
of semi-seniors. 

3. Girls and women, of varying de- 
grees of aptitude and of bookkeeping 
skill, who, with training, have been 
found well able to do much of the 
repetitive work of audits. 

This substitute personnel is now 
on our staffs. When victory comes 
what shall we do with them and with 
our former staff men who, demobil- 
ized, will come home from the wars 
expecting to resume the careers that 
have been interrupted? 

Among the notable (and quotable) 
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things said by Patrick Henry was 
the phrase “I know of no way to 
judge the future but by the past.” 

Many of us have no difficulty in 
remembering the situation of 25 years 
ago. Somehow, at that time, we got 
through a situation somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the present time. 

One of the ways in which the tran- 
sition to a peace-time routine was 
eased was by an extraordinarily in-. 
creased demand for the services of 
accountants. 

The war-time taxes were under 
audit by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. Almost overnight ac- 
countants found themselves in demand 
as income and profits tax consultants 
advisers, and advocates. 

Cost accounting came prominently 
to the fore. The N.A.C.A. was born 
in 1919, 

Perhaps our multitude of alphabet- 
ical governmental bureaus and agen- 
cies will call for so much of our 
services that we will have no sur- 
plusage of man-power. 

The influences that produce “labor 
turnover” will doubtless be in opera- 
tion. Our clients will ask us to re- 
lease some of our men. Our girls 
will get married. Other girls have, 
in time past. 

Probably there will be no great 
pressure of new, young accountants. 
If our boys are to go in the Army 
as soon as they get out of high school 
the college classes in accounting will 
be very small. 

To me, it seems probable that we 
shall not have as precipitate a de- 
mobilization as we had a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Policing the world will keep many 
of our young men in military service 
for a long time. 

My feeling (and my belief) is that, 
as accountants, we shall pass through 
the coming period of dislocation with 
nothing more severe than “growing 
pains” as we adapt ourselves to greatly 
increased demands for our services. 
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Chairman Klein: How are edu- 
cational institutions assisting us to- 
day in meeting the profession’s man- 
power problems? I would like Mr. 
William R. Donaldson to address him- 
self to that topic. 


Wm. R. Donaldson: Education: 
these are times of “ninety-day won- 
ders’. The Navy takes them out of 
our offices or from behind the cages 
of the bank, sends them up to the 
“Prairie State’, packs in education, 
shot-in-the-arm, vitamin B stuff, and 
in ninety days turns them out as 
Ensigns. And they trust the lives of 
all aboard a destroyer to the educa- 
tion and skill of a gunnery officer 
so trained. The aircraft companies 
are taking girls from colleges and 
making aviation engineers out of 
them. And even Delehanty, the old 
civil service school, has turned to 
high test concentrated education, in- 
cluding courses in accounting and 
auditing for both men and women. 
I received a circular today. So we 
too must rely on assistants so 
trained; we are in the same boat as 
other professions and skilled occupa- 
tions. Our schools of accounting are 
giving concentrated courses and we 
are thankful to them for helping out 
in our own special emergency. With 
the depleted staffs we still have and 
with what we can get from these 
courses we are doing the best we can; 
and we trust we can spot and get 
the submarine when it comes along. 


Chairman Klein: Again, what of 
the future? I am happy to be able 
to call on Dean John T. Madden to 
close our symposium by telling us 
how educational institutions will 
help us solve our post-war manpower 
problems. 


Dean John T. Madden: On sev- 
eral occasions during the past two 
decades those agents of the devil, 
the planners ‘of programs and sym- 
posiums, have tempted my rashness 
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with urgent requests that I proph- 
esy on education during the follow- 
ing decade. I never yielded to the 
temptation. Who would have proph- 
esied five years ago that today many 
of our smaller colleges would be 
closed, that others would be armed 
camps, that a large percentage of 
our college faculties would be fall- 
ing over one another in the offices 
of the alphabetical agencies in Wash- 
ington, and that an equally large 
number would be in the armed forces 
of our country? Certainly I had no 
pre-vision of the sort. If someone 
should ask me to prophesy as to 
conditions half a century hence, | 
might more safely do that since no 
one would remember my forecasts. 
Plato, the Greek philosopher, said 
that the faculty of prophesying is 
so far above us that we must be out 
of ourselves when we meddle with it. 


Prime Minister Churchill (who 
was referred to several times this 
evening) said yesterday in his speech 
something about education in Eng- 
land after the war, and you know 
the recently released report of the 
National Resources Planning Board 
said something about education after 
the war in this country, too. With 
these straws in the social winds, we 
may perhaps venture an opinion, per- 
haps quite safely, that in the days to 
come education will be as well if not 
better supported than it has been in 
the past, and that education for ac- 
countancy will flourish also despite 
the tremendous and difficult calcula- 
tions announced by Past President 
Klein and the pessimism of Norman 
Webster. 


But mind you I am not prophesy- 
ing. Accounting, you know, has 
traveled a long lane since I have 
known anything about it. I remem- 
ber, when cost accounting first came 
into its own, reading a bit of doggerel 
published in “The Lumbermen’s 
Journal”. It read something like 
this: 
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“You see my boss is nuts on cost, 
He wants to know how much he lost ; 
This keeping books is all a joke— 
If you’ve lost your money you 

know you're broke.” 


And so if our debt mounts to the 
stars; if wild inflation breaks loose; 
if our currency goes bust; then per- 
haps we may have some new unit of 
financial measurement and perhaps 
a new method of accounting and at 
any rate a new set of books—a new 
set of accounts. Fantastic, did I 
hear someone say? Stranger things 
have happened: Remember the day 
when all banks were closed and 
when you discovered that cash-in- 
bank meant an account receivable 
due from a bank, collect it when you 
could? 

The presentation of a correct view 
of the financial status of a business 
organization and of its results of 
operations in these days is more diffi- 
cult than at any time I know of. The 
burdens and responsibilities and the 
range of the work of the accountant 
are far more onerous and he is con- 
fronted with many baffling prob- 
lems. The new responsibilities can- 
not be discharged by persons of less 
education and training or experience. 
More and more the accountant’s 
work is controlled, or at least modi- 


fied or guided, by decisions of courts 
or administrative bodies Some ac- 
countants are also members of the 
bar, and after reading some recent 
correspondence—published letters— 
[ sometimes wonder where one 
draws the line at the precise point 
where his work as a practicing ac- 
countant ceases and his work as a 
member of the bar commences. At 
any rate, in the future if we are to 
have a system of private enterprise, 
we must have as a part of that sys- 
tem, small business units. 

Do you realize that in peacetime 
in this country there are a thousand 
new business ventures born every 
day and that a thousand business 
ventures die every day. Here then, 
in our system of private enterprise 
in the future, is an immense field of 
work for our future accountants ; but 
they must be accountants capable of 
advising, capable of guiding, capable 
of helping in a very special manner 
this large group of small business 
men who will form a part of any 
decent system of private enterprise 
we will live under. And so I think 
that in the future we shall perhaps 
pay more attention than we have in 
the past to this group of people so 
necessary, so essential and so vital 
to a well-ordered and well-rounded 
economy. 
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New Legislation Affecting the New York 


State Income Tax Law 


By BENJAMIN Harrow, C.P.A. 


The 1943 session of the state legis- 
lature has now come to an end and 
the taxpayers are ready to take stock 
of the new crop of tax laws that has 
been harvested for the taxpayer’s 
victory garden. Some pretty seeds 
were planted of the genus Ruml- 
plania, but these never sprouted. 
One senator thought taxpayers 
should be permitted a deduction for 
federal income taxes, another thought 
the state should introduce a simpli- 
fied return for taxpayers with a gross 
income not exceeding $5,000. These 
were just fleeting thoughts. The 
following summary covers only bills 
actually signed by the governor up 
to April 8, 1943. 


Section 377 now provides for pay- 
ment of the personal income tax in 
four equal quarterly installments. 
If the tax is less than $20. no install- 
ment except the last shall be less 
than five dollars in amount. There 
has been no change with respect to 
the unincorporated business tax which 
must be paid in full by April 15th. 


Section 351 (g) allows a reduc- 
tion of 25% of the normal tax and 
the net capital gain tax. The reduc- 
tion does not apply to the unincor- 
porated business income tax. 

The unincorporated business tax 
has been continued for the calendar 
year 1943 and fiscal years ending in 
1944 (section 386 (a) ). 


Section 350 (7a) provides that a 
person in the armed forces who is not 
domiciled in the state is not subject 
to the tax as a “resident’’, even 
though he maintains a permanent 
place of abode within the state and 
spends in the aggregate more than 
seven months of the taxable year 
within the state. This provision is 
effective until July 1, 1944. How- 
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ever, this does not apply to a person 
legally domiciled in New York. 


Section 359 (7) provides that in 
the case of a nonresident compensa- 
tion paid by the United States for 
services in the armed forces per- 
formed within the State shall not be 
subject to tax. 

In a separate bill this exemption 
was extended to residents both male 
and female. (Section 359 (2) ). 


Section 360 (15) permits a deduc- 
tion for “expenses paid or incurred 


* * for medical care of the tax- 
payer, his spouse or a dependent, 
* %* * Medical care includes ex- 


penses incurred for the “diagnosis, 
cure, mitigation, treatment, or pre- 
vention of disease, for mater- 
nity cases” .and includes “amounts 
paid for accident, hospitalization, or 
health insurance”. This deduction 
would also include the cost of medi- 
cine, eyeglasses, dental work. Com- 
plete details as to dates, names, and 
addresses of doctors, hospitals, etc. 
should be submitted. Since such 
disbursements are not related to the 
production of taxable income non- 
residents are not entitled to this 
deduction. 

The deduction is limited first to 
expenses in excess of five percent of 
the net income before computing 
this deduction and second the de- 
duction may not exceed fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for husband and wife 
or a head of family, and $750. in the 
case of all other individuals. 

A reimbursement in subsequent 
vears for medical expenses deducted 
in prior years becomes taxable in- 
come (Section 359 (2-e) ). The de- 
duction for medical expenses is de- 
termined after the determination of 
the deduction for contributions. 


Section 360 (16) permits a deduc- 
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tion for premiums paid or incurred 
on life insurance or endowment poli- 
cies. The deduction is limited to 
$150. Nonresidents are not entitled 
to this deduction. The name and 
address of the insurance company 
should be furnished. 


Section 362(2) permits the de- 
pendency credit of $400. in the case 
of a dependent over 18 years of age 
who is in full time attendance at an 
approved school or college. Non- 
residents are entitled to this credit 
as well as residents. Name, age and 
address of dependent, and name and 
address of school the nature of the 
course of study and the period of at- 
tendance should be submitted. 


Section 359 (2-h) now excludes 
from gross “Income * * * derived by 
a lessor of real property upon the 
termination of a lease, representing 
the value of such property attribut- 
able to buildings erected or other 
improvements made by the lessee”. 


Section 353 (8) provides that the 
lessor shall not adjust his basis for 
the property on account, of the value 
of lessee’s improvements except where 
under prior law such improvements 
were to any extent included in gross 
income. 

The recovery of a bad debt may 
be excluded from gross income if 
the deduction for the bad debt was 
allowed not more than three vears 
prior to the year of recovery and pro- 
vided the deduction did not result in 
a reduction of the tax. This provi- 
sion includes also prior taxes or de- 
linquency amounts. The law applies 
to returns for any taxable year be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1942 
(Section 359K). 

Alimony payments are now de- 
ductible to the husband and taxable 
to the wife. The wife will also be 
taxed on the proceeds of alimony 
trusts. In the case of lump sum 
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installment payments specified in an 
alimony decree the law applies if the 
payments cover a period of more 
than ten years, but only to 10% of 
such lump sum within one year. 
Payments for the support of minor 
children will still be taxed to the 
husband. The new law is applicable 
to the first taxable year of the wife 
beginning on or after January 1, 
1943 and the deduction to the hus- 
band is also applicable on or after 
January 1, 1943. 

Section 360 (1) permits a deduc- 
tion of expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the collection of taxable in- 
come or in connection with property 
held for the production of such in- 
come. The deduction for deprecia- 
tion now covers property held for the 
production of income (Section 360 
(8) ). This deduction is retroactive 
to all years commencing on or after 
October 1, 1937. Amortization of 
war facilities is allowed for all years 
commencing on and after January 
1, 1940. 

The voluntary abandonment of 
worthless realty is now definitely 
held to be a capital loss. Such an 
abandonment is deemed to be “a sale 
or exchange”. (Section 350 (15) ). 
This is effective for taxable years 
commencing on and after January 1, 
1943. The principle of carrying over 
a net capital loss has finally been 
adopted by the state. Net capital 
losses arising in years commencing 
on and after January 1, 1942 may be 
carried over for as many as five suc- 
ceeding years and may be offset against 
capital gains in those years until en- 
tirely absorbed (Section 360 (a) ). 

On the whole taxpayers will find 
satisfaction in the crumbs that have 
been thrown to them by the legisla- 
ture. It would be too much to ex- 
pect the State to relieve the tax- 
payers completely of the burden of 
paying State income taxes at least for 
the period of the war. 
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The following is a list of applicants admitted to membership, and asso- 
ciate membership in the Society and also associate members advanced to 
membership at the meeting of the Board of Directors held on March 18, 1943. 


Membership 


Alpren, Bernard E., 1450 Broadway, 

Of A. Albert Greenspan & Co. 

Bases, Jesse Gerson, 51 Madison Avenue, 

Of Aronson & Oresman. 

Beach, Walter Franklin, Wolf & Seventh 
North Streets, Syracuse, ‘ 

With Crouse-Hinds Company. 

Benner, William Andrew, 115 Pomeroy 
Road, Madison, N. J. 
Brinster, Frank George, 69 Dey Street, 

With Richards & Ganly. 

Campbell, William R., 67 Wall Street, 

Of Arthur Andersen & Co. 
Covalt, George J., 56 Pine Street, 

With Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
Denny, Edward C., 542 Marine 

Building, Buffalo, N. Y., 

With Edward H. Hoch. 
Diamant, Morris, 270 Broadway, 

With Frank Abrams & Co. 
Feder, Harry, 32 Broadway, 

Of Robert Siegel & Co. 
Fenton, Sidney J., 475 Fifth Avenue, 

With Bernhard M. Joffe and Co. 
Gershon, Morris H., 10 E. 40th Street, 

Of Gershon & Strell. 

Goodell, Raymond, B., 2 Rector Street. 
Gulick, Gordon William, 22 E. 40th Street, 

With Johns-Manville Corporation. 
Harrison, Seth, 1457 Broadway, 

Of Jacob Harrison & Co. 

Hutt, George J., 51 Madison Avenue, 

Of Aronson & Oresman. 

Inselman, Joseph, 261 Broadway, 

Of Maurice B. Inselman & Co. 
Inselman, Maurice B., 261 Broadway, 

Of Maurice B. Inselman & Co. 
Kaplan, Simon, 921 Bergen Avenue, Jer- 

sey City, N. J., 

With Herbert Binder. 

Keller, Samuel B., 1746 E. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Krouse, Elliott, 2 E: 

Of Miller & "Krouse. 
Kuster, G. Francis, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

Treasurer, Muir and Company. 
Lampert, Louis, 24 Commerce 

Newark, N. J., 

With Sternrich & Siegel. 
Levine, Louis, 11 W. 42nd Street. 
Lichtenstein, William, 55 W. 42nd Street. 
Mayer, Gerhard, 120 Broadway, 

With Patterson, Teele and Dennis. 


Trust 


13th Street, 


41st Street, 


Street, 
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McLeod, Thomas L., 939 Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank Building, 183 Main Street, East, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Of Miller, Franklin, Basset & Company. 
Merkel, Mortimer L., 270 Broadway, 
With Frank Abrams & Co. 

Nathan, Julius, 285 Madison Avenue, 
Of Reuben R. Robinson & Co. 

Owens, Joseph William, 56 Pine Street, 
With Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

Paley, Jerome, 512 Seventh Avenue, 
Assistant Comptroller, Lou Schneider, 

Inc. 

Primoff, Morris W., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
Of Primoff & Company. 

Resnick, Joseph, 152 W. 42nd Street, 
With A. S. Jacobson & Co. 

Rosenthal, Arthur, 1441 Broadway. 

Runyon, Maurice B., 7 E. 42nd Street, 
Of Roseman, Koppal & Runyon. 

Seidler, Charles J., 110 E. 42nd Street. 

Siegel, Harry W., 175 Fifth Avenue, 
With Popper, Katzman & Kossoy. 

Silberman, Maurice, 1595 Broadway. 

Smith, William Arthur, 357 W. 55th Street. 

Stark, Harry, 165 Broadway. 

Staub, Julius J., 342 Madison Avenue, 

With New York State Division of Place- 
ment & Unemployment Insurance. 

Strell, George, 10 E. 40th Street, 

Of Gershon & Strell. 

Wilkins, Benjamin, 347 Madison Avenue. 

Zaslow, Gerson Gus, 225 Broadway, 

Of Irwin N. Blackman & Company. 


Associate Membership 


Engelhardt, Harry S., 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
With George Wexler. 
Knauf, Murl Bernard, 1133 Mercantile 


Building, Rochester, N. Y., 
With Robert E. Staunton. 
Krotman, Joseph H., One Madison Ave- 


nue, 
With M. Grill and Company. 
Lam, Frank, 342 Madison Avenue, 
With New York State Department of 
Labor. 
Powell, William Hall, 635 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., 
With Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Smollen, William John, 33-56 75th Street, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Tesser, Abraham, 901-57th Street, Brook- 
lyn, Y. 
von Campe, Cuno Thomas, Jr., 210 W. 
85th Street. 
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Elections 


Advancement from 
Associate Membership to Membership 


Berger, Abraham, 217 Broadway, 
Of Hudes & Berger. 
Bettauer, Arthur, 709 W. 176th Street. 
Brooks, Leo L., 19 W. 44th Street. 
Busick, Charles. John, 25 Broadway, 
With Pogson, Peloubet & Co. 
Christian, James A., Jr., 18 E. 48th Street, 


With Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co. 
Downing, Harold A., Green Tree Manor, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Druce, Murray, 280 Madison Avenue, 


With Bickwit & Company. 
Easton, Kermit, Eddystone, Pa., 
With Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Fernandez, Frank, 409 First Street, 
vay, N. Y. 
Finn, George J., 20 Exchange Place, 
With Robert Winthrop & Co. 
Frankel, Isaac, 
With U. S. Army. 
Gasser, William D., 


Sol- 


939 Lincoln-Alliance 


Bank Building, 183 Main Street, East, 
Rochester, N. Y., 
With Miller, Franklin, Basset and Com- 
pany. 
Glass, Louis, 521 Fifth Avenue. 
Goldman, Melvin, 325 Mamaroneck Ave- 
nue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Green, Bernard R., 1450 Broadway, 
With A. Albert Greenspan & Co. 
Guthmuller, Robert William, 19 Rector 
Street, 
With Ernst & Ernst. 
Halper, Alfred, 89 Gregory Avenue, Mer- 
rick, N. Y¥ 
Herbst, Valentine William, 19 Rector 
Street, 
With Ernst & Ernst. 
Hicks, Frederick L., 53 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 
With Leo Wasserman & Co. 
Hilperts, Emil A., Jr., 251 Lafayette Ave- 
nue, Cliffside Park, N. J. 
Housman, Nathan, 220 Fifth Avenue, 


With H. Merdinger & Co. 
Kane, Victor, 141 Broadway, 
Comptroller, Leonard Burke & Co. 
Kaplan, David A., 140 Cedar Street. 
Kaylin, Stanley M., 
With U. S. Coast Guard. 
Lachmann, Hans, 325 W. 77th Street. 
Lane, Seymour S., 342 Madison Avenue, 
With New York State Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, 
Field Audit Section 
Leary, John Milton, 
With Price, Waterhouse 
Lehmann, Arthur, 30 Pine 


56 Pine Street, 
& Co. 
Street. 
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Lyons, Erwin H., Cost Analysis Branch, 
Philadelphia Signal Depot, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 


With Office of Chief Signal Officer. 
McDonald, James Edward, 340 Crescent 
Avenue, Leonia, N. J. 


Meringoff, Leo, 230 Ocean Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mickelson, Carl Otto, 717 City Bank 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., 


With Stover, Butler & Murphy. 
Nemec, Frank A., 56 Pine Street, 
With Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
Olsen, Karl Cornelius, 1440 Broadway, 
With J. K. Lasser & Co. 
Pepper, Daniel M., 3314 Wilson 
3ronx, N. Y. 
Roberts, Seymour, 2533 Aqueduct Avenue, 
Bronx, N.Y 


Avenue, 


Roth, Lawrence M., _170- 11 Highland Ave- 
nue, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Sager, Jacob, 2004 Newbold Avenue, 
sronx, N. 


Schanfein, George, 570 Seventh Avenue. 
Schloss, Leo, 1440 Broadway, 


With Joseph J. Wechsler. 


Soll, Sanford, 125 Park Avenue, 
With S. D. Leidesdorf & Co. 
Stern, Robert R., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
With Stern, Porter, Kingston & Cole- 
man. 
Sturla, Cornelius A., Jr., 40 E. 45th Street, 
With James P. Silo. 


Temkin, Jack, 

With War Department, Cost Analysis 
Section, Cincinnati Ordnance District, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Terranova, Peter S., 1440 Broadway, 

With Schwartz & Holtz. 

Turoff, Jacob, One Cedar Street, 
With Arthur Young & Company. 
Ward, John Richard, 155 25th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 

With Godfrey Propeller Adjusting Cor- 

poration. 
Warren, John Lester, 173-05 113th 
nue, St. Albans, N. Y. 
Werner, Helmut Otto, 31 Nassau Street, 
With Walter Roberts Bullock. 
Williams, Lewis Elmer, 717 City 
Building, Syracuse, 'N. ae 
With Stover, Butler & Murphy. 
Zupnick, Alex, 60 E. 42nd Street, 
With Klein, Hinds & Finke. 


Ave- 


Bank 


number of members in the 


April 1, 1943, is as 


The 
Society as of 
follows: 


Members .. «<< sc0 <a 3,797 

Associate Members... 413 

ROCBES sc. ee eee 4,210 
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Authors of Articles In This Issue 





Dr. Marcus Napier, author of “The Problem of Full-Time 
Employment,” is professor of finance of New York Uni- 
versity, consulting economist of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company and Research Director of the 
Institute of International Finance. 


BENJAMIN Harrow, C.P.A., author of “New Legislation Affect- 
ing the New York State Income Tax Law,” is a Professor 
of Law at St. John’s University, as well as being in prac- 
tice for himself. He was graduated in 1913 from New 
York University, College of Arts and Sciences, with a 
B.A. degree, and from the School of Law at New York 
University in 1925 with a degree of J.D. He attended 
Columbia University, School of Business, from 1917 to 
1919, during which time he took courses in accounting. 
Mr. Harrow taught accounting at the College of the City 
of New York from 1919 to 1924. He has been a member 
of the Society since 1928, and the American Institute of 
Accountants since 1922, and a member of the New York 
Bar. He has served on the Society’s Committee on State 
Taxation since 1935, and is now Chairman of this Com- 
mittee. Mr. Harrow has also been a member of various 
other committees, including Education, on which he has 
served since 1935. He is the author of numerous articles, 
and is the co-author with Mr. Isidor Sack, C.P.A., of a 
book published recently entitled “New York State Income 


and Franchise Taxes.”’ 
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— — But Finished ON TIME 


Whether the standard work week is 40 
or 48 hours, or whether overtime begins 
at 40 hours, is important to labor and 
management. But to the payroll department 
where Keysort time cards and pay 
summaries are employed, these questions 
are merely details of routine. 


The time of all employees is computed and 
summarized and labor costs are distributed 
at the close of each day. Writing and 
meeting the payroll are reduced to simple 
routine — with your regular clerks and 
operators and without investment in costly 
machinery. Ask the McBee representative. 


THE MSBEE COMPANY 


General Offices: Athens, Ohio 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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eMertens on THe 


LAW OF FEDERAL 
INCOME TAXATION 


By JACOB MERTENS, Jr. 


of the firm of Davies, Auerbach, Cornell & Hardy 
One Wall Street, New York City 


12 VOLUMES PRICE $120.00 


A complete restatement of the entire field of federal income taxation 


—directing you instantly to the applicable provisions of the 
law and the interpretations and constructions which have 
been placed upon them both administratively and judicially. 


—presenting the quickest way of finding the law, and the only 
way of finding all the law weighed personally by an expert 
in this field as to relevancy and importance. 


—giving you that peace of mind that no other means of re- 
search will give—the certainty that you have not overlooked 
other decisions in point. 

It will be kept constantly to date by a monthly service, cumulated 
quarterly and pocket parts issued annually. 


Terms: 6% discount for cash or $10.00 cash and $10.00 per month. 
Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 
401 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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160,000 Americans die of cancer, 
annually. Authorities say many of 
these deaths could be avoided. 
allem ULM) ola-Telo Malm dalohval-telel-Mialeli 
cancer can, in many cases, be cured. 
Enlist today in your local unit of 
the Women's Field Army. 

In the Metropolitan Area, address the 
New York City Cancer Committee 

130 East 66th Street 





i 
(MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 
: wg 350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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